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- Memorabilia. 





[§ Science Progress for April is an essay- 

review by Dr. MacBride on Mr. Douglas 
Dewar’s recent book, ‘ More Difficulties of the 
Evolution Theory.’ Mr, Dewar contends for 
the old view of the origin of species by special 
miraculous acts of the Creator. Dr. MacBride 
countering it reviews briefly, but with telling 


’ illustration, the progress of the idea of Evolu- 


tion. Darwin assumed that the minute varia- 
tions which occur in all directions from 
generation to generation were heritable, and, 
accumulating, produced difference in species. 
Nor did he discriminate between these ‘‘ fluc- 
tuating variations’’ and ‘‘ sports,’”? which 
‘crop up in every farm-yard and garden, and 
are strongly inherited.’’ ‘‘ Sports ’’ it has of 
late been the fashion to consider as the mate- 
rial of evolution, but this theory has now also 
been disproved. The cause of sports is to be 
found in some peculiarity of the environment 
where they are bred. When the “ species ”’ 
derived from a sport is transferred to natural 
conditions, it reverts to the type of the wild 
ancestor. The instance given to show this is 
the return to the form and ferocious habits of 
the wild boar seen in the descendants of the 
New Forest pigs which were sent out to New 
Zealand for the benefit of the Maoris, and 
allowed to escape into the bush. So we have 
come at last to that first explanation of evolu- 
tion osed by Lamarck, so long derided, 
even held in scientific horror as a heresy: the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. Re- 
searches seem satisfactorily to have estab- 
lished this, the experiment chosen by Dr. 
MacBride as an illustration being that on a 
stick-insect, in which after four or five genera- 
tions of training the insect was induced to 
accept ivy, at first refused, as its normal food 
instead of privet. ‘‘ Evolution ’’ concludes 
Dr. MacBride, ‘‘ is thus seen to be the inevit- 
able result of changes of habit and food forced 





on expanding races by the necessities of 
environment, and organic structure is merely 
crystallised habit.’ 


N English, Vol. ii., No. 10, will be found 
a paper by Mr. H. V. F. Somerset on 
‘Edmund Burke’s Workmanship.’ It is the 
examination of a manuscript from a consider- 
able collection of letters, drafts for letters, aud 
drafts for speeches in the possession of the 
Fitzwilliam family, to whom the literary re- 
mains of Burke were finally bequeathed. The 
draft, so it has been supposed, of a letter to 
a bishop—probably a French bishop exiled— 
the manuscript is upon two large double 
sheets of note-paper. There are two versions 
of it, each written on one half of the page 
only, leaving a blank half for corrections and 
additions, and the latter is so well filled that 
the whole presents four columns of writing, 
within which again there are endless correc- 
tions and additions. This confirms Charles 
Butler’s statement—not hitherto supported by 
actual examples—that Burke took infinite 
pains with his writing. Mr. Somerset’s quo- 
tations go to show that the pains he would 
take at any rate, on occasion, were indeed 
infinite. One of the smaller examples may be 
given. Burke is describing a new class of 
literary men now cropping up, and writes 
first: ‘‘ Among us there are squadrons, as 
with you there are legions, of writers... ’’; 
this is altered to ‘‘ There are squadrons 
amongst us, as with you there are legions, of 
writers...’ In the second draft he begins, 
‘“There are several amongst us...’ and 
then changes it to ‘‘ There are platoons 
amongst us’’; and he ended by crossing out 
‘* platoons ’’ and writing in ‘‘ squadrons.” 


HE article which has interested us most in 
Life and Letters To-day for April is that 
by Mr. Eric Walter White on modern musi- 
cians for the people. He gives most space 
to Benjamin Britten, composer of the inci- 
dental music for ‘The Ascent of F6’ and 
‘Johnson over Jordan.’ While finding 
plenty to say in praise of Britten’s ‘“‘ musical 
wit, vivacity and atmosphere in the best 
theatrical sense,” he raises the interesting 
question of the effect likely to be produced 
on him by his dependence on W. H. Auden. 
Britten has been hailed as possibly another 
Sullivan; will Auden play the part of 
Gilbert? In Mr. White’s opinion what the 
young composer needs is to exploit at greater 
depth the veins of capacity his work has 
already opened up, and time for ‘ spon- 
taneous development of his inner musical 
personality.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 
OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LaRWoOD 
& Horten. 

(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 
131, 147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239). 

Or Jar. (1) John East, oilman, No. 72, 
Cannon Street, opposite Green Lettice (origin- 
ally Lattice) Lane. 1775. 

(Trade-card). 


(2) George Bowley, oil, colourman and blue 
maker, 3 doors from Camomile Street, within 


Bishopsgate. 1777. 
(Trade-card). 


Orn Jar & Two Neats’ Toneves. William 
Nelson, oilman, near Surrey Street, in the 
Strand. 





(Billhead, 1759). 


OLD Banc House. Brent & Lowe, glass 
makers, “ at ye New Glass House, opposite to 
ye Temple i in the County of Surry.’ 


(Billheads, 1748 and 1752). 


Otp Brack Butu’s Heap & Star. Richard 
Kilby, tailor and salesman, next the George 
alehouse in Monmouth Street. N.p. 

(Trade-card). 


Oup Cottier & Cart. John Edwards, coal 
man, at Fleet Ditch, near Holborn Bridge. 
1718. 

(Trade-card). 


Otp Compieat ANGLER. Henry Stone and 
Charles Iveson, fishing hook and fishing rod 
makers, a corner shop in Crooked Lane. c. 
1760. 

(Trade-card). 


O._p Cooper’s Arms. Robert Thomas (no 
trade mentioned), at the corner of Peter 
Street. 

(Craftsman, 26 Sept., 

Oxtp CoveNTRY. 

(?), in 
Street. 


1730). 


Benjamin Beardsley, mer- 
Clement’s Lane, near Cannon 


(London Journal, 11 April, 1724). 


Op Farner ApranamM. John Rogers, bird 
fancier, opposite the Ram’s Head tavern, in 
Tooley Street, Southwark, 

(Daily Advertiser, 13 Jan., 1748). 


6 The usual sign for oilmen but curiously 
overlooked by Larwood and Hotten. 











Otp GunpowpER MILL. Paul Roubel, teg. 
man and grocer, Gerrard Street, Soho, ¢ 
1770. 

(Tralee 


at wae maker 


Otp Man’s Heap. Rose Cam, 

to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the a ° 
y® Duke and all y® young Princesses. Selng all 
sorts of Caps and Baggs, removed from 
Corner of Dukes Court to The Old Man’s Head 
in St. Martin’s Church Yard near Charing 
Cross.’’ 1750. 

(Trade-card), 


Smith, 
near the 


Oxtp Royat Pornt. Marmaduke 
haberdasher and pattern drawer, 
Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 1752. 

(Trade-card), 


OLIPHAUNT. See ELEPHANT, 


OLIVE Brancu. 
warehouseman, 
Cheapside. 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 
8 Dec. , 1748), 


Outve TREE & Cat. Richard Barnwell, oil- 
man, in Red Cross Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 4 May, 1731). 


Oxive TREE & CoLour Barrer. James 
Stone, colourman, within Bishopsgate. 


1760. 
(Trade-card), 


Oxtve Tree & Stitt, (No name mentioned), 
‘A man-milliner within 3 doors of Young 
Man’s Coffee House against the Horse [i.e., 
statue of Charles I], Charing Cross.’’ 1709. 

(MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross’) 

Ottve TREE & Sun. Wallis & Foster, ven- 
dors of oils and pickles, the corner of Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. N.p, 

; (Trade-card). 


One Cane Cuarr. William Gardner, chair 
maker, on the South side of St. Paul’s Church. 
1709, 


James Oliver, Manchester 
Ironmonger Lane, _ near 


(Trade-card). 


One GotpeN & Two Bive Baus. — 
Evans, pawnbroker, in Eagle Street, near Red 
Lion Square. 

(Daily Advertiser, 24 Oct., 1747). 


Open Case OF Knives. (No name men 
tioned), a cutler, at the top of the Hay Mar- 
ket, near Piccadilly. 

(Daily Advertiser, 7 March, 1748). 


Orance & Lemon Tree, Dawes & Mart, 
fruit importers, No. 143, Oxford Street, next 
door to Fladong’s Hotel. 1843. 

(Trade-card). 
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Orance TREE. (1) James Puech, snuff 
maker, opposite Young Man’s Coffee House, 
Charing Cross. 

(London Gazette, 24 April, 1704). 

2) —— Lucera, Italian warehouseman, Air 
Street, Piccadilly, 

(Billhead, 1752). 


Orance TREE & CANISTER, —— Edwards 
(no trade mentioned), against the New Church 
in the Strand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 23 Dec., 1746). 


Orance TrEE & Sun. Thomas Freeman, 
orange merchant, in Thames Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 22 Sept., 1748). 


Orance TrEE & Two Orin Jars. Bartho: 
Valle and Brother (Italian warehousemen), 
in St. James’s Hay-Market, near Panton 
Street. 1747-1767. 

(Trade-cards and Daily Advertiser, 
8 July, 1747). 


Or1cinaL GooD Woman. Thos. Waddell & 
Son, oil and colourmen, near St. Giles’s 
Church. c. 1790, 


(Trade-card). 


Orkixy. Benjamin Cole, mathematical and 
optical instrument maker, next the Globe 
tavern, Fleet Street. 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 
5 May, 1747). 


Orrery & Grose. Thomas Wright, mathe- 
matical instrument maker to King George II 
in Fleet Street, over against Salisbury Court. 
1718-1748. 

(Trade-card and Daily Post, 30 Oct., 1730). 


Orway’s Heap. Francis Noble’s Circu- 
ang Library, King Street, Covent Garden. 

754. 
(Trade-card). 


Our Lapy & Untcorn. Rowlande 
Ha[...Jerly, mercer, in Cheapside. 1551. 
(‘ N. and Q.’ clix., 27). 
Oxrorp City. Samuel Weller, goldsmith, 
Gutter Lane. 1714-1729. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 


Oyster Grrt. Clark’s Shell Fish Ware- 
—_ No, 13, Charles Street, Soho Square. 


(Trade-card). 





& Thomas Otway, dramatist, 1652—1685. 
Francis Noble was at St. Martin’s Court in 1741 
and in Holborn 1760—’84. He used the same sign 
at each of these addresses. 





PackHorse & Fusti1an Routt. John Powell, 
draper (?), New Bond Street. 
(Billhead, 1764). 


PackHorse & Star. Joseph Vaux, weaver 
and haberdasher, in Cornhill, near Leaden- 
hall Street. 1763, 


(Trade-card). 


PaINTED Fioor Cirorn & Brusx.  Alex- 
ander Wetherstone, joiner and_ turner, 
Portugal Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Back 
Gate. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Pauiapio’s Heap. §&. 
Long Acre. 
(London Evening Post, 7 April, 1747). 


Wale, print seller, 


_ Pattas. John Raynes, gold chain maker, 
in Foster Lane. 


(London Gazette, 1743). 


Patter. See GoLpen PALter, 


PaLLisaDo Pa.es, 
PALes, 


Paver Boox. John Browne and John Har- 
ber, booksellers in Chancery Lane.. 1598. 
(Imprint). 


See GREEN PALLISADO 


Paper Mitzi. (1) Benjamin Moore, sta- 
tioner in Newgate Street. 
(Billhead, 1758). 
(2) Hugh Edmonds, stationer, near Bar- 
nard’s Inn, Holborn. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Paris. John Barnes, bookseller, Without 
Newgate, by St. Sepuchre’s Church. 1605. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Par.iAMENT & JupGeE’s Rose. (1) Shudall 
and Stone, robemakers, in Holywell Street, 
near the New Church in the Strand. 1762. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) William Webb, robe maker, No. 37, 
Holywell Street. 

(Billhead, 1812).. 


Parrot & Crown. —. Legg (no trade men-. 
tioned), in Little Old Bailey. N.p. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.):, 


Parrot & Peart. Paul Wright, jeweller: 
and goldsmith, Foster Lane, Cheapside. 1773.. 
(Trade-card),. 


Parrot & Rarnsow. ‘“ An Unborn, Doctor, 
the seventh son of a seventh son.’’ At the, 
lower end of Long Acre, near St; Martin’s, 
Lane end. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks af; Old- London ’).. 
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Parrot & Srar. Robert Waite, toy man, 
against Bow Lane in Cheapside. c. 1750. 
(Trade-card). 


Patren & Crown. Thomas Berry, clog 
maker, under St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street. c, 1720. 

(Trade-card). 


Peacock & Star. Mrs. Alice Clendon, 
dealer in lace, over against Serjeant’s Inn, 
Fleet Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 25 April, 1748). 


Peacock & Turx’s Heap. Isaac Day, lace- 
man, corner of Maiden Lane, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1757). 


Pea Hen. (1) ‘City and Country Mer- 
cury,’’ published next door to The Shears, 
over aganst Somerset House, near the May 
Pole in the Strand. 1667 (?). 

(Imprint). 

(2) Samuel Newbury, importer of wines, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Peart & Crown. Pierre Michon, gold- 
smith, Grafton Street, Soho. 
(Post Man, 8 Feb., 1710). 


Peart & 3 Stars. Isaac Bourdo, jeweller, 
Green Street, Leicester Fields. 1738. 
(Bankruptcy notice). 


PeprimMent Hovset. Samuel Peirson, Trea- 
surer of Drury Lane Playhouse, in Sherrard 
Street, facing Queen Street, Golden Square. 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 March, 1747). 


Peptar & Pack. —. Herbert® (no trade 
mentioned), on London Bridge. 1619. 


Pencit. See Hanp & PENCIL. 
PENKNIFE. See Hanp & PENKNIFE. 


Percu. W. J. Gee and Co., fishing rod and 
tackle maker, 19, St. Andrew Street, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. 1817, 

(Trade-card). 


Peruke. Daniel Schwartzbech, peruke 
maker, in St. Martin’s Lane, facing St. 
Martin’s Court. N.D, See also GoLDEN PERv- 
QUE. 

(Trade-card). 


65 The brother of George Herbert, the poet. 
See Pickering’s edition (1836) of Herbert’s 
*Remains’ p. 235. A printseller named William 
Herbert, was at the Golden Globe on London 
Bridge 1749-1759. 








—. 


Peter Boat. John Bradshaw, net and 
twine makers, on Fish Street Hill. 
(Billhead, 1768), 


Peter Boat & Dovustet. Samuel Tullf 
net maker, Fish Street Hill. 1740. 


Peter & Key. William Miller, brazier 
and ironmonger, West Smithfield. c, 1750, 
(Trade-card), 

PerticoaT. See Hoopep Petticoat. 


Pewter Disu. John Donne, _pewterer, 
Great New Street, near Fetter Lane. 
(Daily Journal, 27 April, 1730), 


Pueasant. Samuel Hanam, pastry cook 
and confectioner, No. 186, Fleet Street.  ¢. 
1780. 

(Trade-card), 


Pueasant & Bottte. Thomas Smith, dis- 
tiller, behind the Compter, Southwark. 
{London Gazette, 14 Nov., 1692). 


PHEASANT & SceptRE. Deacon and Wilkin. 
son, linen drapers, No. 32, New Bond Street. 


1797. 
(Trade-card). 


PHorentx & Locks or Harr. John Dela- 
porte, preparer of hair and tools for peruke 
makers, New Round Court in the Strand, «. 
1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Prep Lion. —. Westra, haberdasher, in 
Broad Street. 1598. 
(Guildhall MSS, 256). 


Pierrot. See HaRLEQuIN & PIERROT. 


Pixe. Thomas Arthur and Thomas Ferri- 
man, fishmongers, Thames Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 5 Aug., 1747), 


Princupeck’s Heap. (Christopher) Pineh- 
beck senior,®8 clock, watchmaker and toy man, 
in Fleet Street( near the Leg tavern). 

(Trade-card and advertisement, 1721). 


Prine Appte & Crown. Joseph Negri, con 
fectioner, in Great Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, from Mr. D. Negri (at the Por & 
Pine Appie) in Berkeley Square. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 

See also Pot & PINEAPPLE, 


66 The Peter boat, a small, double-bowed 
craft used by Thames fishermen. 

67 The business is now carried on by §. Tull 
and Barker, rope makers, 7 Creechurch Lane, 
in whose warehouse the sign still exists. 

68 See also Musitcan Ciock. ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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Pre & Tasor. Jonathan Woolls, musi- 
cian, the uppermost house in Helmet Court, 
apposite Somerset House, Strand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 16 Feb., 1749). 

See also Tapor & Pe, 


Piston & L. (1) Francis Liege, razor 
maker, Great Russell Court, near Drury Lane. 
(Postman, 16 Feb., 1712). 
(2) James Bernardeau, cutler and razor 
maker, Russell Court, Drury Lane. 
(Billhead, 1750). 
AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 


BELLS AND BELL-RINGING. 


ELL-RINGING has often a deeper signifi- 
cance than merely guiding the man who 
lost his way (See ante pp. 137, 173, 193, 213, 
229, 249). One of the commonest reasons why 
bells are rung is as a preventive measure 
against malicious demons, and the notion that 
the sound of bells and gongs keeps evil spirits 
at bay is a familiar fact to all anthropologists 
(cf. Sartori, in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
Volkskunde, vii., 1897, p. 360 sqq.). 

The ancient Egyptians believed that bells 
tolled at the time of death kept spirits from 
wielding an evil influence—upon the dead and 
upon the living. The superstition found its 
way to Italy, to Scotland, to Ireland, to Eng- 
land. In Paris hundreds of years ago it was 
the custom to ring the bells of Notre Dame 
whenever a prisoner was led to execution [and 
the same thing happens in England immediately 
after a criminal is hanged]. The ringing of the 
bells on New Year’s Eve was apparently 
intended to announce the death of the old year. 
(Eichler, ‘Customs of Mankind,’ p. 398 sq.; 
cf. p. 649). 

And furthermore, it is said that ‘‘ the 
wicked spirits that be in the region of the 
air fear much when they hear the bells, and 
this is why the bells be aringing when it thun- 
dereth, to the end that the foul fiend and the 
wicked spirits should be abashed and flee, and 
cease from moving the tempest ’’ (Wagner, 
quoted by Puckle, ‘ Funeral Customs,’ p. 82). 

A very similar custom prevailed in France, 
and it was by no means unusual to ring 
church bells to ward off the effect of lightning. 
Brewer (‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fables,’ p. 119) 
thinks that the supposed efficacy of the bells 
resides in their having been consecrated, and 
says that even in 1852 the Bishop of Macon 
ordered the church bells to be rung for an 
hour “to lay a gale of wind.” 

Of the bell the old lines said: 





Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbato pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 
which has been translated by Brewer (op. cit., 
p- 119; cf. ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ iii., 

p. 689), as: 


Death’s tale I tell, the winds dispel, ill-feeling 


uell, 

The slothful shake, the storm-clouds break, 

the Sabbath wake. 

In ancient Greece, too, bells and gongs were 
used with a similar purpose (cf. Cook, in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxii., 1902, p. 14 
sqq., cited by Frazer, ‘ Scapegoat,’ i., 67). 

At Rottenburg, in Swabia, church bells used 
to be tolled all night long from nine in the 
evening till the break of day, on Midsummer 
Eve, and people made fast their shutters and 
bunged up all the holes, because on this day 
the witches and demons were reported to be 
most powerful (Birlinger, ‘ Volks. aus 
Schwaben,’ i., 278, 437). In Spain bells were 
rung when women were in labour (Brand, 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ [ed. 1882], ii., 70), 
at weddings (ibid., ii., 160), and to dispel 
thunder, drive away bad spirits and undo the 
machinations of witches (zbid., ii., 217). 

Bells are useful not only for avoiding vari- 
ous ills; often omens are drawn from them. 
In southern Ohio, U.S.A., if a bell rings of 
its own accord, it is a sign of death (Bergen, 
‘Curious Superstitions,’ p. 126); but this 
probably refers to a door-bell. Other Ameri- 
can superstitions are that you will surely 
have a toothache if you eat while a funeral 
bell is ringing, and if you dream of bells 
ringing, you will have good news coming to 
you.t! In Esthonia, when a bride is fetched 
in, she must wear no chains or bells, and be 
led in solemn silence ; then she will have quiet 
children (Boecler-Kreutzwald, ‘Der Ehsten 
aberglaubige Gebraiiche,’ p. 31 sq.). 

In Hungary there is a peculiar custom con- 
nected with bells. In many villages there is 
a custom known either as kongézds, ‘‘ bell- 
ringing,” or sziizgulyahajtds, ‘‘ driving the 
herd of virgins.’’ On the night preceding 
Ash Wednesday, a band of peasant youths 
parade the village streets and make sport of 
unmarried girls of marriageable age. In some 
villages a ‘‘herd’’ of younger boys repre- 
senting heifers have cow-bells tied round their 
necks ; the other boys follow with long whi 
which they crack from time to time. The 
group stops at the home of each unmarried 
girl, and requests that the girl be given over 
to them so that they may put a bell round 





1 Communicated by H. and S. Smith (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 
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her neck and drive her along with the heifers. 
The original purpose of the custom was not 
to make fun of the unmarried girls, but rather 
to wish them well (Zsigmon d Szendrey, ‘‘ A 
‘kongézas’,’’ Ethnographia-Népélet,  xlii. 
{ Budapest, 1931], p. 21-27; cf. ‘Social Science 
Abstracts,’ iv. [New York, 1932], p. 666, No. 
7038). 

In many Oriental countries bells seem to 
have a certain sanctity attached to them. In 
fact, bells ‘‘ are the most sacred of the sacred 
objects of the Todas. It is necessary, however, 
to distinguish three kinds of bells, the mani, 
the tukulir mani, and the kwungg, and it is 
only the first of these which has any great 
sanctity ’’ (Rivers, ‘ The Todas,’ p. 424). The 
reason why bells are regarded as sacred may 
perhaps be understood from the Japanese 
conception, for in Japan the spirits of gods 
are said to reside in many bells (cf. Hearn, 

Unfamiliar Japan,’ i. 67). And in a 
Chinese story it is stated that the different 
metals employed in the making of the great 
bell of Peking would not mix together until a 
virgin was thrown into the mother metal (cf. 
Pitman, ‘ Wonder Book,’ p. 34). 

Bell-ringing as a magical rite seems to have 
had an almost worldwide distribution, and is 
undoubtedly pre-Christian in origin. Later 
when church bells were consecrated the custom 
was given a religious sanction, and it has 
continued its existence down to the present 
time. 

Brren BOnNERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


DRAYTON AND ‘ EDWARD III.’ 


WHEN the Bastard defies Philip of France 
in ‘ King John,’ he tells him that France 
once shook 

Even at the crying of your nation’s crow 

Thinking his voice an armed Englishman. 

(V. ii. 144-5) 

In ‘ N. and Q.’ 3S. xi. 251, Dr. Brinstey 
NICHOLSON suggested that this referred to an 
incident in the play of ‘Edward III’ (pr. 
1596); in Act IV. vi. the French were panic- 
stricken at Poitiers by a flight of ravens. Dr. 
Nicholson’s explanation has been widely 
accepted and has even been used as an argu- 
ment in support of Shakespeare’s authorship 
of the anonymous play. 

The ‘‘ crowes ’’ are mentioned by Holinshed 
as flying over both armies at Crecy, and it is 
curious that the author of ‘ Edward III’ 
and Michael Drayton should have given the 
incident the same interpretation. Drayton 








introduces the story into his long poem of 
‘The Battaile of Agincourt’ (1627), amid a 
profusion of other detail (extracts are given 
at the end of this paper), but there seems to 
be nothing about it in the records or ballads 
dealing with Agincourt. 

The general likeness of ‘ Edward III’ (in 
both parts) to Drayton’s work, and the 
curious recurrence of this story of the crows 
has suggested to me that a detailed examina. 
tion of the play might be worth while; a 
summary of the results is given below. I am 
aware, of course, of the arguments in favour 
of Shakespeare, Greene and others, but they 
seem to me to be met by the fact that Dray. 
ton was influenced by all of them, and so 
closely connected with Shakespeare that he 
might have seen his work in manuscript. 

My quotations from Drayton are taken from 
Hebel’s edition. 

Acts I and II treat the episode of the Kin 
and the Countess of Salisbury. It is usu 
to find Shakespeare’s hand here. The Son- 
nets and ‘ Lucrece’ are drawn on. The story 
is used by Drayton in one of his ‘ Heroical 
Epistles’ and the closing speech of the 
Countess in Act I is very much in the manner 
of those poems: 


Countess : 
Let not thy presence, like the April sun, 
Flatter our earth and suddenly be done. 
More happy do not make our outward wall 
Than thou wilt grace our inner house withal. 
Our house, my liege, is like a country swain, 
Whose habit rude and manners blunt and 


plain 
Presageth nought, yet inly beautified 
With bounty’s riches and fair hidden pride: 
For, where the golden ore doth buried lie, 
The ground, undeck’d with nature’s tapestry, 
Seems barren, sere, unfertile, fruitless, dry; 
And where the upper turf of earth doth 
boast 
His pride, perfumes and parti-colour’d cost, 
Delve there, and find this issue and their 
pride 
To spring from ordure and corruption’s side. 
But, to make up my all too long compare, 
These rugged walls no testimony are _ 
What is within; but, like a cloak, doth hide, 
From weather’s waste, the under-garnish’d 
pride. 
More gracious than my terms can let thee be, 
Intreat thyself to stay a while with me. 


II, i. The King comments on the Countess's 
accents ’’ : 


- 


She is grown more fairer far since I came 
hither; 

Her voice more silver every word than other, 

Her wit more fluent: what a strange dt 


course 
Unfolded she of David and his Scots! 


APRIL 15, 1999, 
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‘Bven thus,’ quoth she, ‘ he spake,’—and then 
spoke broad, 

With epithets and accents of the Scot; 

But somewhat better than the Scot could 


speak : 
‘And thus,’ quoth she,—and answer’d then 
herself ; 
For who could apeok: like her? but she herself 
Breathes from the wall an angel’s note from 
heaven 
Of sweet defiance to her barbarous foes. 
This recalls Queen Katherine’s praise of 
Owen Tudor : 


If a discourse, thy lips such accents 
reak, 
The Spirit of Love both seem from thee to 


speak, 

The British Language, which our vowels 
wants 

And jars so much upon harsh consonants, 

Comes with such grace from thy mellifiluous 
tongue 

As the sweet music of a well-set song, 

Leaving such seasoned sweetness on the ear, 

The voice though passed, the sound abides 


still there. 
(H.II. 204). 


Up to the entrance of the Countess, this 
scene is thinly disguised monologue. With the 
entrance of Warwick the treatment should be 
compared with the Fitzwater stanzas in Dray- 
ton’s ‘ Legend of Matilda.’ 

The remainder of the play is chronicle his- 


tory. 
Act IV. iv. Audley’s description of the 
field of battle. For a similar narrative vigour 


compare Drayton’s ‘ David and Goliath,’ ll. 
330-end. (H.III, 426). 

IV. v. The use of the ‘“ hush of nature ”’ 
at the opening of this scene cannot perhaps 
be stressed, but it is, I fancy, more character- 
istic of Drayton than of his contemporaries. 
The legend of the ravens figures in scenes 
iii., v. and vi. of this Act, and the story seems 
to be foreshadowed in III. i. 84. 

Act V. v. The Copland episode. This has 
been held to be in Peele’s manner, but there 
is hardly enough for a satisfactory opinion. 
In any case Drayton is very near to Peele in 
many ways. One very unusual phrase in this 
scene I have so far not traced elsewhere except 
in Drayton’s Elegies: Copland, in handing 
over his royal prisoner, says: ‘‘ Receive, 
dread lord, the custom of my fraught.”” So 
the Virginian ships (H.III. 203) ‘‘ Are now 
returned, and Custom’d have their fraught.’’ 

A study of ‘ Edward III’ which has been 
much more detailed than these brief notes 
may suggest has convinced me that it is more 
reasonable to regard it as an early work of 
Drayton’s than to ascribe the play to Shakes- 
peare or Greene. There has been some bor- 





rowing from many sources, but this is in 
favour of the case for Drayton, who was 
notorious in his own day for “‘ imitation.” 

Perhaps this may sound a little confident, 
but there are after all indications of the 
unknown poet of ‘ Edward III’ in later 
anonymous plays of the kind, and some of 
these also show a familiarity with Drayton’s 
work. The smooth verse recurs in 
‘ Edward IV,’ often ascribed to Heywood, 
whose style is however much less even; there 
is a song in Act III, which Sir E. K. 
Chambers thinks must be Drayton’s, since it 
echoes closely his ‘ Ballad of Agincourt.’ In 
fact, to say as Prof. Creizenach does that Hey- 
wood may have borrowed from the ‘ Heroical 
Epistles,’ is to overlook a simpler explanation. 

Creizenach also finds Drayton’s influence in 
the ‘ Robin Hood’ plays. Proceeding thus 
cautiously, I would suggest one more Holin- 
shed play, the ‘ Warning for Fair Women,’ 
as containing verse which seems too good for 
the journeyman or botcher, and is obviously 
in Drayton’s manner.! 

But in the case of ‘ Edward III ’ these alter- 
natives hardly arise. If the extant chronicle 
histories are scrutinised afresh this is the 
most obvious play for which his name should 
be considered. Drayton’s acknowledged work 
may often seem to continue the exhausted vein 
of the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ but the qual- 
ity of his earlier poetry entitles us to suppose 
that he may nevertheless have scored one of 
the first successes in the victory of dramatic 
chronicle over the historical poems. Although 
it is the work of a poet rather than of a 
dramatist, ‘ Edward III’ is decidedly a suc- 
cess of that kind; its best scenes are “‘ lyrical 
declamation ’’ rather than dialogue, and there 
was no greater master of this kind than 
Michael Drayton. 


Tue Porters anD AGINCOURT PassaGEs. 

From the ‘ Battaile of Agincourt,’ H.III.6 
f. (II, 1281) ‘‘ The French misinterpret the 
flight of ravens hovering over their camp.”’ 

Drayton tells us that the French were awak- 
ened by a flock of Ravens. 


Which boded slaughter as the most do say 
But by the French it turned was this way. 


That the divining Fowl well understood 
Upon that place much gore was to be spilld 
And as these birds do much delight in blood 
Late imeaee flesh would have their~ gorges 





1 All these plays appear to date from 1598-9, 
when Drayton is known to have been writing 
for the stage; vide, Creizenach, “ History of 
Modern Drama,’ vol. iv, passim. 
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So waited they upon their Swords for food 
To feast upon the English being killd 
Then little thinking that these came indeed 
On their own mangled carcases to feed. 
‘Edward III.’ IV. v. (See also IV. vi. 
3-17). 
King John: 
Ay, now I call to mind the prophecy; 
But I must give no entrance to a fear.— 
Return, and hearten up those yielding souls; 
Tell them, the ravens seeing them in arms— 
So many fair against a famish’d few— 
Come but to dine upon their handiwork 
And prey upon the carrion that they kill: 
For when we see a horse laid down to die, 
Although (he be) not dead, the ravenous birds 
Sit watching the departure of his life; 
Even so these ravens, for the carcases 
Of those poor English that are mark’d to die, 
Hover about, and, if they cry to us, 
"Tis but for meat that we must kill for them. 
Away, and comfort up my soldiers, 
And sound the trumpets: 


H, W. CrunpDELL. 


CURIOUS DOUBLE PARALLEL BE- 
TWEEN MILTON AND FIELDING.— 
Milton (‘ Of Education’): “I shall... con- 
duct ye to a hill side, where I will point ye 
out the right path...” and ‘ An Apology 
against a Pamphlet... ’), ‘‘ And how to 
break off suddenly into those jarring notes. . 
I must be wary, unlesse I can provide against 
offending the eare, as some Musicians are 
wont skilfully to fall out of one key into 
another without breach of harmony.”’ 
Fielding (‘Tom Jones’): ‘ Reader, take 
care: I have unadvisedly led thee to the top 
of as high a hill as Mr. Allworthy’s, and how 
to get thee down without breaking thy neck, 
I do not well know: however, let us e’en ven- 
ture to slide down together.”’ 
KE. H. V. 


“T\OUBT” = “REDOUBT.’’—So ‘N.E.D.’ 

explains Chapman, ‘Iliad,’ xii. 286, 
‘This doubt downe that now betwixt us 
stands,’’ of the Greek fortification. But in 
three other places Chapman uses the word for 
“ obstacle.’”” In ‘ Iliad,’ xvi, 465, ‘‘ Patro- 
clus . . . fore’t way through every doubt,”’ 
not in the Greek. In ix. 344, ‘‘ to make new 
proof of our powres, the doubt is not so great,”’ 
means ‘‘ Hector may attack you there again 
with less difficulty in my (Achilles’) absence.’’ 
In Od; xvii. 220, ‘‘ or thus hard doth (he) 
bear On any other doubt the house objects,”’ 
means ‘‘ does he insist on any other obstacle 
offered by our house.’’ ‘ N.E.D.’s’ para- 
graph on the sense ‘‘ difficulty ’’ has only men- 
tal doubts, but Spenser, whose diction Chap- 





man often follows, uses the word of a physical 
difficulty in ‘F. Q.’ v. 11, 47, ‘‘ Men well 
approv’d in many a doubt.” 

G. G. L. 


HE FOUNDATION STONE OF WATER. 
LOO BRIDGE.—During the demolition 
last year of old Waterloo Bridge, the granite 
foundation-stone was discovered in the bottom 
foundation-course of the south abutment of 
the bridge, 
A lead plate, found let into this stone, bears 
the following inscription :— 
Tuts FOUNDATION STONE 


OF 
THe STRAND BripGE 
Was laid on Friday the 11th Day of October, 
811 


1811, 
By the Committee of Directors for executing 
the same, 
Henry Swann, Esq., m.p., Chairman, 

In the fifty-first Year of the Reign of King 
Georce the third, 

And during the Regency of H.R.H. Grorce 
Prince of Wales. 

The Money for building of which was raised by 

Subscription, 
under the Authority of an Act of Parliament. 
Joun Renniz, Engineer. 

Under this plate was found a stoppered 
glass vessel containing thirteen gold, silver 
and copper coins, bearing dates ranging be- 
tween 1787 and 1811, and a circular piece of 


parchment. The latter has on one side the 
inscription :— 
— 1811 — 
Directors 
of the 


Strand BRIDGE 
Henry Swann, Esqre. M.P. 
Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, 
Abrm. Bracebridge. 

and, on the other side :— 

Benj. Brecknell 
Willm. Chalkien 
John Duddell 
John Kingston, M.p. 
Henry Lawson 
Sir Willm. Rawlins, Knt. 
Willm. Rayley 
Revd. John Rush 
Valent: Rutter. 
1811. 

The glass vessel was broken in dismantling 
the masonry, but the fragments have been pre- 
served. The coins, which were wrapped 
separately in a protective oiled linen, were In 
an excellent state of preservation, as was the 
parchment. 

The articles are now in the Record Room 
of The London County Hall. 

A. H. R. 
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Readers’ Queries 








(HE FAMILY OF VICTOR HUGO, — 
Marzials, ‘ Life of Victor Hugo’ (Great 
Writers Series) states that General Joseph- 
Léopold-Sigisbert Hugo, the poet’s father, was 
created ‘‘ a count or marquis.’’ According to 
the ‘Dictionnaire des Annoblissements,’ 
Joseph-Léopold-Sigisbon Hugo (sic) was 
created Count of Cogolludo. I quote Mar- 
zials and the ‘ Dictionnaire’ from memory. 
Professor H. E. Berthon in ‘ Nine French 
Poets 1820-1880’ (London, 1934), p. 205, 
n. 1, states that ‘ in 1811’ Léopold-Sigisbert 
Hugo (sic) ‘‘ was created ‘ comte de Cifuentes 
y Siguenza’ by Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Spain. But it was a foreign title, which was 
never recognized in France; . ” Can any 
reader clear up the apparent contradiction ? 
Possibly Joseph Bonaparte conferred the title 
of Cifuentes y Siguenza and Napoleon I. that 
of Cogolludo. Or did General Hugo resign 
one title in favour of another (both being of 
Joseph Bonaparte’s creation), as was some- 
times done in Scotland? From the fact that 
V. Hugo’s father is usually called merely 
“General Hugo,’’ I suppose that after 1815 
he dropped all use of either title. No trace 
of any marquisate appears. 

There was in Lorraine a noble family of 
Hugo, of which the best account that I have 
seen is in D’Hozier’s ‘ Armorial Général de 
France’ (reprinted in facsimile by Firmin 
Didot about 1860—I quote from memory). 
To this family belonged Charles-Louis Hugo, 
Bishop of Ptolemais, the historian. V. 
Hugo used the arms of that family and 
asserted his descent from a brother of the 
bishop. So far as I know, everyone who has 
impartially investigated the poet’s claim re- 
— it, as I do myself. I should, however, 
ike to know how far V. Hugo’s pedigree can 
be traced. His grandfather was Joseph 
Hugo, a joiner at Nancy, who married in 
1755 (Berthon, op. cit. , p. 205; cf, other 
authorities). These Hugos came from the 
canton of Baudricourt and were ‘“ paysans ”’ 
(Thibaudet, ‘Histoire de la Littérature 
Frangaise de 1789 & nos jours,’ Paris, 1936, 
p. 145); Baudricourt is 26 miles S. of Nancy. 
I have no information further than this 
Joseph Hugo. As Hugo is not, I believe, at 
all a common surname in France, it may be 
that Joseph Hugo was collaterally related to 
the noble Hugos, Seigneurs of Spitzemberg, 
derived from Capt. Georges Hugo (son of 
Jean), ennobled in 1535, I believe. D’Hozier 








does not account for all the direct male des- 
cendants of Georges Hugo, so that the poet 
may in fact have descended directly from 
him, his immediate progenitors having lost 
all social position. It is equally possible that 
the two Hugo families of Lorraine had no 
common ancestor much nearer than Adam. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 
Maidstone. 


AINTINGS ON COBWEBS.—I wonder if 
any of your readers could give me inform- 
ation about paintings on cobwebs? I am 
interested because I own one of these rarities. 
I believe there are only about six in existence 
(mostly in museums). 
The subject of mine is a very charming 
young woman (head and shoulders). 


CoBweEs. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘BLACK 
DWARF.’—1. What is the meaning of 
the words or expressions italicised ? 

(a) ‘‘ A hat covered with wazcloth ’’ (ch. i. 
imit.). 

(b) ‘‘ The inside of his hut . . . he kept as 
sacred .. . as the natives of Otaheite do their 
Morai ”’ (ch. iv.). 

(c) “ A quarrel was carried down between 
two families from father to son, like a Spanish 
game at chess’’ (ch. v. fin.). 

(d) ‘‘ Ye might as weel batter at it wi’ pipe- 
staples’? (Hugh the blacksmith, ch. ix.). 

(e) ‘A haill curnie o’ the warst witches 
that ever capered ’’ (ch. x.). The Glossary in 
the Centenary Edition gives ‘‘the little 
finger ’’ as the meaning of ‘‘curnie.’’ But, 
surely, Webster’s Dictionary is correct in giv- 
ing ‘‘ company.”’ 

2. Describing the meal at Ellieslaw Castle 
(ch. xiii.), the author says: 

Those who were placed around it had those 
feelings of awe with which P.P., clerk of the 
parish, described himself oppressed, when he 
first uplifted the psalm in presence of those 
persons of high worship, the wise Mr. Justice 
Freeman, the good Lady Jones, and the great 
Sir Thomas Truby. 

The reference is evidently to some well- 
known work of fiction. What is it? 

3. In the same chapter (xiii.) Mareschal 
exclaims ‘‘ Remember your liberties; con- 
found cess, press, and presbytery, and the 
memory of old Willie that first brought them 
upon us.”” Who was ‘old Willie,’ and 
what did he do? 

4. A few lines further Westburnflat says: 
‘*Confound the country-keeper and the con- 
stable.’” What was a country-keeper ’’ ? 
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5. In the same chapter Mareschal says: 
“So, as I was determined to go the vole.”’ 
Webster says this is a card-player’s expres- 
sion for ‘ winning all the tricks in a deal.”’ 
How does it come to mean this? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UVENAL AND CICERO.—Bulwer Lytton 

is the widest and most learned quoter of 
Latin and Greek among English novelists. In 
chapt. ii. of his ‘ Lucretia’ he writes, “‘ ‘ Rev- 
erence the greatest is due to the children,’ 
exclaims the wisest of the Romans,’’ and a 
footnote gives ‘‘ Cicero. The sentiment is 
borrowed by Juvenal.’’ But the learned and 
exhaustive Mayor in his notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 47, 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia 
says nothing of Cicero. Can anyone supply 
his contribution to the maxim ? 

2. Sn ©. 


ARLIEST USE OF JAPANESE IN 
EUROPE.—In ‘N. and Q.’ 5 S. viii. 
169, Bailey writes that the first European re- 
presentation of the Japanese language and 
writing appears in Blaise de Vigenere’s 
‘ Traicte Des Chiffres.’ There are two edi- 
tions of this book on ciphers, 1586 and 1587. 
In neither have I found anything to prove 
this assertion by Bailey, though Vigenere 
shows a great number of foreign alphabets. 
Perhaps Bailey was misled by the appearance 
on p. 327, which mentions the Chinese and 
Japanese alphabets. The rest of this page is 
blank, and it might be that the alphabets 
were intended to be shown, but were strangely 
omitted. I should like to hear from other 
readers and learn if I am correct. 
Davip SHULMAN. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ARY THOMPSON.—Written in the mar- 
gin on p. 66 of the 1694 edition of Wil- 
kins’ ‘ Mercury’ in a contemporary hand, is 
a cipher which I have read as follows: ‘‘Mary 
Thompson of Al- of Lu in the parish of Nor- 
man Lon(don).’’ Who was Mary Thompson, 
and what place or section of London does she 
refer to in her message ? 
Davin SHULMAN. 


KS ON CIPHERS.—Can any reader 
recognise any of the following titles and 
inform me whether they are books that are 
extant and, if so, in what libraries or collec- 
tions ? 
Noah Bridges: ‘ Rarities: or the incom- 
parable Curiosities in Secret Writing 











explained,’ 1665. Cited by Peddie’s ‘ Subject 
Index of Books’ before 1880. 
‘The Compleat Ambassador,’ 1655. 


Cordonnier de Saint Hyacinthe. ‘ Disser. 


| tation critique,’ 1741. 


John Davys: ‘ A New Book of Cyphers of 
Single and Double Letters useful for arti- 
ficers.’ n.d. Who was John Davys? 

Francis Godwin (Domingo Gonsales); 
Nuntius Inanimatus. The pamphlet which 
inspired Wilkins to write his ‘ Mercury, or 
the secret and swift messenger,’ London, 1641, 
No date. 

L. C. Leslie: 
London, 1870? 

Samuel Morlandus: ‘In a new method of 
Cryptography,’ 1660. A work cited by 
Fabricius, 1760. 

“Wit’s Interpreter.’ Cited by Bridges, 
1659. 


‘Postal Cryptograms.’ 


Davip SHULMAN. 


BUILDING-STONE FROM RUINS.—It is 
well known that stone from ruined abbeys, 
castles and other large buildings has been 
largely taken to build houses in the neighbour. 
hood. Was this material usually stolen; or 
carried off with the owner’s permission, he 
being desirous to get rid of it ; or was it bought 
and sold in a regular way? Does mention of 
stone from ruins occur in any estate accounts 
or correspondence or in any court records? 


M. U. H. R. 


{*ATS ON ARMY STRENGTH.—From The 
Times of March 30, 1939: 

One of the shock forces which were concen- 
trated by General Franco in the villages sur- 
rounding Madrid consisted of a vast number of 
stray cats which had been collected from most 
of the Provinces of Spain. The consideration 
which induced the Nationalist authorities to 
undertake this desperate measure of social 
defence is the report that the Spanish capital 
is overrun by a La of rats. It is hoped 
that these new auxiliaries will put a speedy 
end to this menace. 

Rejoicing in this tribute to the value of the 
cat world, may one ask whether history affords 
a parallel ? 

Frepertc Connett WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ITTY FISHER’S FAMILY.—Would any 

of your readers inform me whether there 

are any living descendants of the Fisher 

family of whom Kitty Fisher was a member! 

She was frequently sitter for the portrait- 

painters of her day, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. 

C. THOMAS. 
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WATTERS FAMILY.—Can any expert on 
clan history tell me definitely to what 
clan the family of Watters belong? 

One authority says Sinclair, another says 
Buchanan or Macfarlane, and a third has 
stated that the family belong to the clan 
Forbes. Which in truth is the clan? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seew ART FAMILY.—I should be grateful 
to any reader who could give me the 
names of the wives of the following descend- 
ants of Alexander, 4th High Steward of 
Scotland : 

1. Sir Alan of Dreghorn and Darnley. 

2. Sir James of Perston, killed at Halidon, 


1333. 

3. Sir Robert Stewart of Innermeath, who 
died 1386. 

4. Sir Alexander Stewart of Bonkyl, ances- 
tor of the Earls of Angus. 

5. —— Stewart of Bonkyl (son of No. 4). 

6. John Stewart, 2nd Lord Lorn. 

7. Sir Alex. Stewart of Darnley, who died 
1372. 


8. Sir John Stewart of Darnley (son of 
0, 7). 
9S 


4 


ir John Stewart of Innermeath and 
Lorn (son of No. 3). 

10. Robert Stewart of Laithers (alive in 
1450). 

ll. Patrick Stewart of Laithers (son of 
No. 10). 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 


APER-BOOKS.—Marked as obsolete in the 
‘O.E.D.,’ this word was used in the 
eighteenth century where we should use ‘‘note- 
Apparently stationers or booksellers 
made paper-books up to order, of the paper 
and to the size specified by the customer. 
Could anyone refer me—from old accounts, 
printed or otherwise—to orders for such, with 
prices and other particulars? What covers 
were usually supplied and were the edges 
usually gilt or marbled ? 

Is it not the case that ready-made paper- 
books or memorandum-books of the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century, were usually 
provided with an almanac? 

B. S. H. 


RANTON.—Any references to this name 
(especially source) would be welcome. Is 
any pedigree known ? 
GENEALOGIST. 


OURCE WANTED. — Could any reader 


inform me who said “ The Thames is liquid 
history.””? 


H. T. 








Replies. 





DID OUR ANCESTORS WASH? 
(clxxvi. 207, 249). 
CONSIDERABLE quantity of ink has 
been expended regarding the question if 
our European ancestors washed and to what 
extent. The answer is, of course, subordinate 
to considerations of time and space. Roughly 
speaking, it may be stated that the practice 
of bathing, greatly prevalent in antiquity, 
continued all pw the Middle Ages and 
developed considerably after the first Cru- 
sades. At the end of the sixteenth century 
corporal ablutions became much less frequent 
and it was only at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth that baths gradually became again a 
necessity of hygiene. 

It is an indisputable fact that for the 
Greeks and Romans bathing was one of the 
most important features of daily life, as is 
sufficiently attested by the numerous publie 
baths which adorned every important city of 
the ancient world. In this respect can be 
quoted the well-known verses of Petronius: 

Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora 

nostra 

Sed vitam faciunt balnea, vina, Venus. 

It is commonly supposed that, subsequently 
to the barbaric invasions, the inhabitants of 
Europe discontinued bathing and _ personal 
cleanliness became the exception rather than 
the rule. The supporters of this opinion often 
quote as proof two well-known passages of the 
French historian, Jules Michelet (1798-1874). 
In his ‘Histoire de France’ Michelet 
writes : 

La guerre que le moyen age déclara a la chair 
et & la propreté devait porter son fruit. Plus 
d’une sainte est vantée pour ne s’étre jamais 
lavé les mains. Et combien moins le reste. 
And again, 

L’Eglise craint toute purification comme une 
souillure. Nul bain pendant mille ans. Soyez 
sir que pas un de ces chevaliers, de ces belles si 
éthérées, les Perceval, les Tristan, les Iseult ne 
se lavaient. 

These statements are, of course, contrary to 
the truth, and their absurdity is self-evident. 
First of all, the Church has never been 
opposed to personal cleanliness. It only en- 
deavoured to restrict bathing in the public 
baths when it feared that promiscuity of the 
sexes might provoke immorality, which in fact 
was often the case. I will refer to a letter of 
St. Gregory the Great addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of Rome. 
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According to what has been referred to us, 
some evil preachers have asserted to you that 
you should abstain from bathing on Sunday. 
The truth is that if the motives, which induce 
you to crave the baths, are those of luxury and 
sensual voluptuousness, then we prohibit them 
not only on Sunday but on every other day. 
But on the contrary, if you bathe because of a 
necessity of the body, then we do not prohibit 
it not even on Sunday for it is written: 
“For no man ever yet hated his own flesh but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it ”. [Ephesians v.] 
And again: “‘ Make not provision for the flesh 
to fulfil the lusts thereof [Romans xiii.] 


It can be asserted therefore that already in 
the sixth century the Church had formally 


laid down the rule that, while visiting the | 


public baths for immoral purposes was for- 
bidden, the faithful were to be instructed to 
bathe for reasons of hygiene, 

In fact, in all the monasteries and convents 
that were constructed in the early Middle 
Ages space was allocated for bathing purposes 
(copiae balneariae), as monks and nuns were 
formally obliged by the statutes to bathe on 
the eve of the feasts of the Church and of the 
days when they received the ommunion. 

It is true that many of the early Christian 
saints and hermits abstained from washing, 
but they underwent this special mortification 
of the flesh of their own free will in the same 
way as they fasted and scourged themselves. 
Though the Church may have approved and 
countenanced these penances, it cannot be 
maintained that it ever wished to extend 
these somewhat extraordinary methods of 
attaining beatitude to the entire population. 
As for Michelet’s assertion that the knights 
and ladies of the Middle Ages never washed it 
is flatly contradicted by every chronicle, 
ballad, troubadour’s lay, chanson de geste 
that has come down to us. In all these docu- 
ments the knights errant, the returning war- 
riors, the wandering pilgrims are welcomed 
by their hosts with food, change of clothing, 
warm baths. Parsival at the castle of 
Graharss is bathed by -virgins with ‘‘ soft 
white hands ’’ (blanke linde Hiéinde) and in 
Biterolf, a German poet of the Middle Ages, 
we read: 

Und Gunther dann die Helden bat, 

Dass sie nach Haus sich liessen laden. 

Er wollte schén sie heissen baden 

Und ihnen schenken seinen Wein. 
Queen Iseult prepared for Tristan a bath and 
brought him ointments ‘‘ as beseemed his 
wounds; she anointed, bandaged and bathed 
him until his strength returned.” 

The French writer, Méray, in ‘La Vie au 
temps des Cours d’amour,’ quotes the follow- 
ing passage : 






La est Lancelot arrivez 
Et lorsqu’il est venuz, 
Quand il fut despoilliez et nuz, 
La pucelle soef le couche 
En une haute et belle couche 
Puis le baigne, puis le conroie. 
In all the romances of chivalry the ladies are 
depicted as bathing continually. In the ‘ Dict, 
de la contenance des femmes’ the beautiful 
Eurianthe. 
Or est lavée, or est peigniée, 
Or este coiffée, or est treciée, 
Et mult le tiendroit & desdain 
Si elle n’avait souvent le bain. 

Hundreds of other passages could be quoted 
as evidence that all Pca the Middle Ages 
bathing was considered one of the greatest 
— in life. In a German ballad of the 

fteenth entury ‘ Scherz mit der Wahrheit’ 
we read : 

Wiltu ein Tag frélich sein? 
geh ins Bad. 

Wiltu ein Wochen frélich sein? 
lass zur Ader. 

Wiltu ein Monat frélich sein? 
schlacht ein Schwein. 

Wiltu ein Jahr frélich sein? 
nimm ein jung Weib. 

It must not be forgotten that in the Middle 
Ages there were two circumstances which 
would naturally induce the population to 
bathe frequently; the lack of linen, which 
rendered changes of underclothes costly and 
infrequent, and the very heavy woollen gar- 
ments that were usually worn. But it was 
more especially after the first Crusade, at the 
end of the twelfth century, that a craze for 
bathing spread all over Europe. This was 
due to the introduction of vapour baths, a 
method of bathing which, practised by the 
Romans and _ subsequently abandoned, was 
brought again into fashion by the Crusaders 
returning from the Orient. 

Not only every important city in Europe, 
but nearly every village possessed at that time 
establishments for vapour baths (étuves). 
Antonio Guarini of Verona, Professor of 
Greek and author of a Greek grammar, now 
forgotten, has left recorded that in his time, 
between 1370 and 1450, a traveller in Ger- 
many could be sure of finding, even in the 
meanest village, public ‘‘ Badestuben ’’ (Max 
Bauer, ‘ Das Geschlechtsleben in der Deut- 
schen Vergangenheit ’), 

It was also customary in Germany for 
wealthy people to leave in their wills legacies 
in order that members of the poorer classes 








could use the public baths gratis, or as it was 
| then termed, ‘‘ in the name of God.’’ These 
| charitable foundations were called ‘“ Seel- 
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pader,’’ as the beneficiaries were expected to 
pray for the souls of the donors. 

In private houses baths were taken in big 
vats or tubs generally made of pinewood. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century Ger- 
many introduced the fashion of bathing-tubs 
of metal, principally copper. Great nobles 
of that period used baths of silver like Charles 
the Bold, whose bathing-tub of solid silver 
fell into the hands of the Swiss after their 
victory at Granson. 

While bathing in these vats or tubs, of 
which there are many illustrations in the 
illuminated manuscripts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, it was not uncommon for 
both sexes to take meals and listen to music 
and minstrels. And during a banquet the 
guests frequently bathed, as, for instance, 
“La Chronique scandaleuse du Roi Louis XI,’ 
attributed to Jean de Roye, records in a de- 
scription of a dinner offered on Sept. 10, 1467, 
by the President of the Parliament to the 
Queen of France, Charlotte de Savoie and her 
sister Bona. The host had prepared for his 
royal guests and the ladies of the court 
“quatre moult beaux baings et richement 
aornez,’”’ but the Queen declined to bathe be- 
cause ‘‘ un peu mal disposée et aussi le temps 
estoit dangereux.’’ 

Her sister, however, and the ladies of the 
court all entered into the baths where, as the 


Chronicler records, ‘‘elles  firent bonne 
chiére.’’ 
In the sixteenth century the fashion 


changed, bathing fell into disrepute, and the 
public baths were nearly everywhere closed. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam in his Colloquia 
writes ; 

Twenty-five years ago nothing was more 
popular in Brabant than the public baths but 
to-day they are all abandoned. It is the new 
disease that has taught us the necessity of 
deserting them. 

It was, in fact, principally on account of 
the ravages of syphilis and other infectious 
diseases that the public baths were every- 
where shut down to avoid contagion. More- 
over, although the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century had divided Europe into two 
camps, the Catholic and the Protestant 
preachers combined together in fiercely de- 
nouncing the public baths as resorts of 
immorality and debauchery and dens of 
corruption. Judging from the accounts that 
have come down to us of various episodes in 
these places, it must be admitted that the 
somewhat savage onslaughts of the divines 
were in many cases amply justified. 

Other concomitant causes which contributed 








to the unpopularity of bathing were the 
increased prices of wood for heating, the intro- 
duction of the Italian fashion of powders, 
paint and pomades for the skin and the more 
frequent use of linen. As regards linen and 
bathing, a passage can be quoted from 
‘L’ Architecture Frangaise,’ by Louis Savot, 
Physician to the King, which was published 
in 1624, 

Les étuves et les bains ne sont pas nécessaires 
en France, comme aux provinces ow l’on est 
accoustumé, et encore moins aujourd’hui en 
quelque pays que ce soit, qu’anciennement. 
D’autant que les choses non accoustumées 
doivent toujours estre suspectes & notre santé, 
et que nous nous en pouvons plus commodément 
passer que les anciens, A cause de l’usage du 
linge que nous avons, qui nous_ sert 
aujourd’hui & tenir le corps net, plus com- 
modément que ne le pouvaient pas faire les 
estuves et bains aux anciens qui étoient privés 
de usage et commodité du linge. 

In addition to all these circumstances the 
medical profession of the day began to oppose 
bathing as dangerous to health. The Italian 
physician, Antonio Gazius of Cremona, at the 
end of a long dissertation on hygiene, printed 
at Bale in 1539, writes: 


[ have still to discuss the question of bathing 
but I will be brief as this custom does not 
exist among us. Moreover it is a pleasure which 
is somewhat dangerous so that it would seem 
preferable to abstain from mentioning it in 
order not to induce others to try it. I myself 
have never taken a bath in my life and my 
health, praise be to God, has not suffered. 

And the French physician Théophraste 
Renaudot, who edited the first newspapers in 
France, made the following statement in a 
public conference: ‘‘ Le bain, hors l’usage de 
la médecine ou une pressante nécessité, est non 
seulement superflu mais tr‘s dommageable.”’ 

Not everybody was of the opinion of the 
physician quoted above, and Montaigne, for 
instance, greatly regrets that the custom of 
bathing has fallen into disuse. He writes: 

J’estime en général le baigner salubre et 
croy que nous encourons nos légéres incom- 
modités pour avoir perdu cette coutume qui 
estoit généralement observée au temps passé, 
quasi en toutes les nations et est encore en 
plusieurs de laver le corps tous les jours; et je 
ne peux pas imaginer que nous ne vallions 
beaucoup moins de tenir ainsi nos membres 
encroutez et nos corps estoupez de crasse. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the contrary argu- 
ments of Montaigne and other writers, it was 
generally considered that bathing should only 
be indulged in by doctor’s orders. When 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Catherine de 
Médicis, arrived in Spain, as bride of Philip 
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II, she expressed once the desire to take a 
bath, but permission was refused her on the 
ground that she was not ill (V. Galippe, 
‘L’hérédité des stigmates de degénérescence 
et les familles souveraines ’). 

In Moliére’s comedy, ‘ Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac ’ (Act I. scene vi.) we read: 

Quinze fois saigné? 
Oui. 

Et il ne guérit point? 
Non. 

C’est signe que la maladie n’est point dans le 
sang; nous le ferons purger autant de fois pour 
voir si elle n’est point dans les humeurs et si 
rien ne nous réussit, nous l’enverrons au bain. 

In England Sir John Floyer (1649-1734), 
a friend of Dr. Johnson, published a_ book 
entitled ‘ An Enquiry into the right use of 
hot, cold and temperate baths in England,’ 
which ran through six editions from 1697 to 
1722. Floyer treats the question of bathing 
entirely from a medical standpoint and 
makes no mention of bathing for the sake of 
cleanliness. And when Wickins, a Lichfield 
draper, showed Johnson his bath, the latter 
recommended him ‘‘ to let well alone and be 
content,’’ adding ‘‘ ] hate immersion ”’ (A. S. 
Turberville, ‘Johnson’s England,’ vol. ii., 
p- 278). 

The correspondent, to whom I am replying, 
mentions a ‘‘ réglement des bins pris dans 
la riviére’’ dated 1757-1768. Bathing and 
swimming in rivers and lakes was, of course, 
always very common even in periods when 
hot water ablutions were less frequent. In 
1688 the married couple Villain acquired from 
the Municipality of Paris, for the sum of 
30 livres a year, the exclusive right of estab- 
lishing bathing barges called towes and other 
shelters along the banks of the Seine from 
Cours-la-Reine to Pont Marie. The royal 
physician Vallot notes in his ‘ Journal de la 
Santé du Roi’ that during the month of June, 
1665, ‘‘La chaleur étant un peu plus forte 
que par le passé, le Roi se baigna trois fois 
& la riviére ne l’ayant pu continuer plus long- 
temps.”’ 

The Paris paper Le Temps, in its number 
of Aug. 26, 1908, reprints an anecdote related 
by Pierre de Lancre in his ‘ Tableau de 
Vinconstance et de l’instabilité de toutes 
choses’ regarding bathing in the Seine in the 
reign of Charles IX. It runs as follows: 

Le Roi Charles [X s’allant un jour promener 
aux Tuileries, voyant une femme, quoique belle 
en perfection, toute nue, passer la riviére & la 
nage depuis le Louvre jusqu’au faubourg 
Saint-Germain. il s’arresta pour la voir. Mais 

ndant qu’il était attaché par les yeux, comme 
& reste de sa cour, elle, avec un plongeon, se 





détacha de sa vue, et étant revenue sur l’eaqg 
et puis ressortie sur terre aussi vite qu’un 
éclair elle commenga aA tordre ses cheveuy 
LASS puis elle se retira emportant quant 4 
soi les yeux et les coeurs de tout le monde. 
G. CarTatant. 


““MOADSTOOL ”’?: DERIVATION (clxxyi, 

226).—There is surely no_ probability 
that toadstool has any other derivation than 
the obvious one from toad and stool. There is 
a parallel name for the fungus in Scottish 
paddock-stool (known from about 1450, pad- 
dock meaning ‘‘ frog ’’ or ‘‘ toad’’), North 
Country padstool, Dutch paddestoel (padde 
meaning ‘‘toad’’), and Danish paddehat 
(‘‘ toad-hat ’’). I cannot find a parallel in 
Swedish; and there is no word of this type 
in Icelandic, perhaps because there are no 
amphibia in Iceland. 

Ordinary German knows only the words 
pilz (an early borrowing from Latin boletus) 
and schwamm ‘‘sponge’’ for both ‘ mush- 
room ’’ and toadstool, alt Grimm’s great dic- 
tionary of the German language contains the 
words paddenstuhl, kritenstuhl, belonging 
really to the Low German area. Other dialec. 
tal variants recorded by Grimm are West- 
phalian huckenstaul, from hucke, which is 
Westphalian for ‘‘toad,’’ and kattenstél 
‘* cat-stool,’? a word used in the Altmark 
(Brandenburg). It is pointed out in the dic- 
tionary that another article of the toad’s (or 
frog’s) furniture is represented by the fresh- 
water mussel, called kritentriiglein ‘‘ toad’s or 
frog’s little chest’? in Siebenbiirgen and krot. 
tenschiissel ‘‘ toad’s or frog’s bowl or dish” 
on the Lake of Constance. 

Apart from all this there are good reasons 
against the proposed derivation from tod, 

(1) First there is the question of chronology, 
At what date is it suggested that the eonfu- 
sion arose? The word “ toad ”’ is native, and 
well authenticated from about the year 100 
onwards through the forms tadige (c. 1000), 
tadde (c. 1175), tade (before 1300), tode (be 
fore 1300), toode (XVI cent.), tood, toade 
(XVII cent.), toad (XVIII cent.). The word 
tod is not found until the fifteenth century, 
and then meaning a weight of wood ; not until 
a hundred years later is it found meaning 4 
load or bushy mass. This word was possibly 
imported with wool from the Low Countries. 
‘* Toadstool ’’ is recorded earlier than ‘‘tod”: 
1398 is the date of the earliest example in the 
form of tadstole; the form tode stole is found 
in 1495. 

(2) The difference in quality between the 
vowels would tend to prevent confusion of 
toad and tod. The vowel in toad is long and 
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close, going back to an Old English long a. | 


In tod the vowel is short and open. 

(3) There is no evidence that staddle-stones 
were ever called ‘‘ todstools,’’ nor evidence 
that a ‘‘ tod’’ of hay was ever as big as a 
rick, requiring staddles. 

(4) Other compounds of “ toad ’’ are extant 
in toad-flax and toad-stone from the sixteenth 
century, toad-fish from the seventeenth, and 
toad-spit from the eighteenth. The alterna- 
tive names for a fungus include toad’s-bread 
(seventeenth cent.), toad’s-cap, toad’ s-cheese 
(taddechese in the fifteenth cent.), toad’s- 
meat, toad-skep, toad’s-stowp, toad’ s-stump. 
Toad-pipe (tadpipe in the sixteenth cent.) 
means ‘‘horsetail, Equisetum,’’ and toad-pool 
“a mass of corrupt, poisonous matter ”’ 
(1607). L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


“WAX ADELER ”’ (clxxvi. 177, 232). — I 
remember the grimly amusing ‘ Funeral 
Verse Notices’ in ‘ Out of the Hurly Burly,’ 
by Max Adeler. 
Another example is: 
Mrs. Macfadden has gone from this life 
And left all its sorrows and cares, 
She caught the rheumatics in both of her legs 
While scrubbing the cellar and stairs. 
N.B.—The rest is lacking. 
R. H. TEaspEL, F.s.A. 
Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 


(RINNING-MATCHES (clxxvi. 226), — 
Addison has dealt with these matches in 
vol. iii. of the Spectator, No. 173. He says 
that he has been 

very much surpriz’d by the following Adver- 
tisement which I find in the Post-Boy of the 11th 
oe and again repeated in the Post-Boy of 


Then follows the advertisement as quoted by 
your correspondent, except that ‘‘ the 9th of 
October ’? is given as the date of the Coleshill 
meeting. This is probably a mere slip. He 
notes that a gentleman who read the Adver- 
tisement, entertained a (Coffee-house with the 
account of a grinning match upon the taking 
of Namur, when the rejoicings included “ a 
Gold Ring given by a Whig Justice of the 
Peace to be grinn’d for.’’ I do not know if 
the amusing details of this can be regarded 
as authentic. 

W. iH. J. 


As to this, see ‘‘Isaac,’’ the famous 
“Grinner of Oxford.” J. Faber engraved 
4 portrait of him, copied by Caulfield, 1819. 
See Caulfield’s ‘ Characters.’ 


W. H. Quareett. 








An amusing description of a grinning 
match is given in Akerman’s ‘ Wiltshire 
Tales,’ published 1853. It will be found in 
‘Jonas Grubb’s Courtship,’ and took place 
between two farm labourers, characters in the 
story, at Cirencester Fair. 

WaWe: Ge 


HE FLAG HAULED DOWN AT NIGHT 
(clxxvi. 226).—All Government flags are 
hauled down at sunset, presumably to pre- 
serve them; a naval C.O. may lower a flag 
even by day in bad weather, and the King’s 
Regulations for the Army direct that, where 
two flags are issued, the smaller shall be used 
in bad weather. 

The flag over the Residency in Lucknow 
flies by night as well as day to commemorate 
those who died in the siege; I have a vague 
impression that the flag over the Admiralty 
in Whitehall also flies at night. 

Some ‘‘ know-alls”’ boast of having seen a 
Union Jack flown upside down from a Gov- 
ernment flag-staff; a button on the top of the 
flag to fit into a loop makes this practically 
impossible. 

C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


In Stratford-on-Avon, where much bunt- 


ing is used, it is deemed expedient 
to furl flags at night, for reasons of 
economy. They are not seen during hours 


of darkness. As much wear and tear occurs 
during windy or wet weather, considerable 
damage might happen, especially to the 
larger and more expensive flags. On 23 April 
annually, our National Poet’s birthday, about 
one thousand pounds’ worth of flags are flown 
in this, his native town. 
Wm. Jacearp. 


MiETON’S EGLANTINE (clxxvi. 225).— 
The name comes from the Latin aculen- 
tus; the ‘“‘eg”’ representing the ak, which 
means ‘‘ pointed’? as in ‘‘acme’”’ and 
‘“‘ acacia.’’? The briar climbs by its thorns, the 
honeysuckle by its twining stem ; the eglantine 
must strictly be a plant with thorns. 
C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 


HE PROTECTION OF CHARTRES 
CATHEDRAL (clxxvi. 218; s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia ’).—The note at the reference on the 
stained glass windows in Chartres Cathedral 
and the probable danger to them in war-time 
from the bombing of the nearby aerodrome, 
reminds me of some interesting information 
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on this subject which I received from the 
guide when [| visited Chartres last September, 
when such an attack did not seem to be a very 
remote possibility. 

Iron bars have been fixed across every win- 
dow on the exterior of the cathedral which 
are strong enough to take the weight of a light 
ladder. By this method every window can 
be removed ‘‘ within twenty-four hours,’’ if 
necessary. A sufficient number of volunteers 
for this task has been recruited from the male 
inhabitants of Chartres. 

There is much indignation generally 
expressed at the stupidity of the Government 
in allowing the aerodrome to be built in such 
a position, but not all the French people are 
lovers of ecclesiastical art—especially poli- 
ticians ! 

Lewis WHITTAKER. 


ODERN USE OF LINEN FOR WIN- 
DOWS (clxxvii. 228).—At Souillac, near 
Meyronne, in France, on Sept. 19, 1910, I 
found a whole series of painted linen windows 
in the famous old parish church, looking very 
much like stained glass of pale tints: but I 
rather fancy they were stretched across actual 

panes of plain glass. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LACE-NAME: COLDHARBOUR (elxxvi. 
231). — Proressor ERNEST WEEKLEY 
observes: ‘‘ probably no place-name has given 
rise to so many wild and _ unnecessary 
guesses.’’ Here is yet another—I hope a new 
one! ‘‘ Cold ’’ here means ‘‘ warm.’’ French 
chaud, Italian caldo, Latin calidus or caldus. 
The Provencal for ‘‘warm’”’ is caud. Re- 
membering the Scots ‘‘ caud, caud blast ’’ we 
have here a remarkable instance of extremes 
meeting! ‘*‘ Harbour’”’ is a corruption of 
** Auberge,’’ so that Coldharbour, far from 
meaning an unwarmed shelter, means a warm 

inn or place of refuge. 

CHaRLEs STRACHEY. 


AN EYELESS DEVIL (clxxvi. 207).—In 
Charles Baudelaire’s prose poem ‘ Les 
Tentations, ou Eros, Plutus et la Gloire,’ 
1863, from his ‘ Petits Poémes en Prose,’ the 
Second Devil speaking to the poet is repre- 
sented as an eyeless monster. It is easy to 
suppose that this characterisation is taken 
from Edgar Allan Poe, Baudelaire being his 
fervent admirer and congenial translator. 


Orro F, BaBier. 
EIMS, FRANCE (clxxvi. 208, 248). — 


Rheims, with the intrusive h, is an older 
German form of this name. Brockhaus’ Kon- 











versations-Lexikon, 1895, vol. xiii., p, 
notes; ‘‘ Reims, friher Rheims, lateinisch 
Dorucortorum, Remorum Civitas.’’ 


O. F. B, 


RANSLATORS (clxxvi. 9, 70, 105). 
While the bibliographical sources snug. 
gested by M. F. Detarre at the last reference 
are useful in locating recent publications, a 
more nearly complete list of French transla. 
tors of English novelists of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries might be compiled 
from M. G. Devonshire, ‘ The English Novel 
in France, 1830-1870’ (London, 1929). and 
the ‘ Bibliographie de la France, ou Journal 
de l’imprimerie et de la librairie’ (Paris, 
1811-). Miss Devonshire’s extensive list of 
English novels translated into French (pp. 
454-479) and her useful but by no means con- 
plete list of ‘‘ Tales and Serials in French 
Periodicals, 1848-1870 ’’ (pp. 449-453), do not 
include the names of their respective transla- 
tors. These may be obtained by consulting 
the ‘ Bibliographie de la France’ in the first 
instance, and the periodical files in the second, 
Miss Devonshire’s study devotes considerable 
attention to French translators, particularly 
in chapt. ii., and her chronological list of 
articles and reviews on English novels and 
novelists (pp. 416-446) includes the names of 
a large number of distinguished translators. 
Other material relevant to the subject which 
has appeared since Miss Devonshire’s study 
(e.g., Annette B. Hopkins, ‘ Mrs, Gaskell in 
France, 1849-1890,’ Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
liii. 1938, 545-574) may be located by referring 
to the Index Translationum, the ‘ Biblio 
graphie de la France,’ and the following 
annual bibliographies: ‘ Annual Biblio 
graphy of English Language and Literature’; 
‘The Year’s Work in English Studies ’ ; ‘ The 
Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies’; 
‘The Romantic Movement: A Current Selee- 
tive and Critical Bibliography for 1936-’ (in 
English Literary History, iv-, 1937); and 
‘Victorian Bibliography for 1932-’ (in 
Modern Philology, xxx-, 1933). 
Tuomas R. PALFRey. 


HE MODERN GREEKS (clxxvi. 8, 15, 
209).—There is not much to add to the 
articles of Mr. CaTatant and MR. (ACLAMANOS 
on this question. I only should refer to the 
remarkable ‘ History of Modern Europe’ by 
C, A. Fyffe, where the eminent English his- 
torian writes in extenso about Fallmerayers 
absurd theory. 
There is no doubt about the unbroken con- 
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tinuity of Grecian spirit and blood, as it is 
shown not only by language, but also by the 
features and the type of the people, especially 
in the islands and in the remote villages of 
Greece. Even in Corfu (Kerkyra), the island 
of Homeric Nausicaa, where Venetians and 
other conquerors or protectors dominated for 
many centuries, the visitor, if he takes the 
trouble to go round the villages, will find the 
feminine type of the Tanagrean Korae. The 
influence of foreigners was restricted only to 
the towns. 
Cur. KeEssary. 


BADGES OF ROMAN LEGIONARIES 
(clxxvi. 227).—Legion VIII Augusta: 
billet, Upper Rhine; badge, Bull. It does 
not appear that the ninth legion was ever 
reformed after its extermination in Britain 
during the reign of Hadrian, c. 120. 


A. R. Bay.ey. 


ILBERT DE CLARE, EARL OF 

GLOUCESTER (clxxvi, 228).—A full 
account of the above will be found in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ x., p. 378. 


A. R. Baytey. 


RMS OF JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD: 
FISHER’S BIRTH-DATE (clxxvi. 74, 
215).—In giving John Fisher’s dates as 
1459-1535, I followed the ‘ D.N.B.’ xix. 58; 
although the writer of that article—J. Bass 
Mullinger—was uncertain as to the year of his 
birth. It is interesting to learn that this 
great man was born about ten years later than 

had been generally supposed. 

A. R, Bayiey. 


‘O.0.8.’: A MAGAZINE STORY (clxxvi. 

120).—Though the clues presented by 
the querist are vague, I believe the story 
sought is ‘ The Call,’ by J. M. Morgan. It 
appeared first in This Week Magazine, a Sun- 
day magazine section of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and other newspapers, June 26, 1938. 
The illustrations are peat wr and the story 
itself is one of the best I have ever read by 
an obscure writer; I am not familiar with 
the work of J. M. Morgan. 


Davip SHULMAN. 


EWS IN AMERICA (clxxv. 476; clxxvi. 
46, 106, 124).—The name of Herbert 
Lehman, successor to Roosevelt as Governor 
of New York State, should be added to the 
list of Jews who have held important official 
positions in America. 
Davin SHULMAN. 





The Library. 


Letters of William Shenstone. Edited by 
Duncan Mallam. (The University of 
Minnesota Press: Oxford University Press. 
£1 14s. net.) 

THis collection of two hundred and eighty- 

four letters runs from October, 1736, to 

January, 1763—that is, to between three and 

four weeks before the writer’s death. Some- 

what more than a quarter of the whole num- 
ber are addressed to Lady Luxborough, the 

half-sister of Bolingbroke, with whom, as a 

fellow dilettante in the arts of literature and 

of the adornment of one’s dwelling-place, 

Shenstone contracted and maintained a close 

and pleasant friendship. Shenstone was a 

deliberate letter-writer, here as well as in 

landscape-gardening something of an artist 

—— an art; and the letters to Lady 
uxborough more than any other show him at 

the exercise in full self-consciousness. He has 

a good ear for rhythm, which improves as 

years go on; he has much counsel to give, with 

all proper expressions of deference; much of 
his own doings at the Leasowes to report, and 
as the Leasowes becomes quite famous in the 
fashionable world, notes to send of the distin- 
guished visitors who occupy him nearly all of 
every summer. Remarks on books, accounts 
of his own health (which was rather poor and 
variable) and enquiries about hers, and dis- 
cussions of verse, are mingled with plans, 

approval and disapproval, concerning ‘‘ im- 

provements’’ at Barrels, where Lady Lux- 

borough lived. The letters to his men friends 

—though the topics are mainly the same—are 

much better than these, and it is also notice- 

able how they tend to increase in interest and 
intellectual vigour as the years go on. Shen- 
stone’s style becomes easier ; his philosophy of 
life gains reality and a kind of caainalite; 
and, being now recognized as an expert, at 
any rate in the production of a ferme ornée, 
his accents acquire more firmness, greater 
carelessness. He has, in truth, a good deal 
to say, especially on literature, which is worth 
saying. He had from his twenties onwards 
a definite theory of taste and its function. ‘‘ It 
is cheaper to follow taste than fashion, and 
whoever he be that devotes himself to taste 
will be odd of course.’ In one of his best 
letters, written in 1761 to John MacGowan, 
he expresses the opinion that the taste of the 
age, so far as it regards plan and style, seems 
to have been carried to its utmost height, and 
goes on to remark ‘‘that the taste of the 
present age is somewhat higher than its 
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genius.” On all topics where taste is con- 
cerned, he speaks with ever-increasing auth- 
ority and this seems to have been readily 
allowed him. Weightier matters, such as 
politics or morals, are not very often touched 
on, mostly in letters to Graves; but they are 
dealt with more shrewdly and penetratingly 


than might have been expected. Poets, he | 


thinks, and gives his reasons, are by nature 


had, at any rate in his earlier days, a truly 
sober estimate of the value of wealth (‘‘I 
almost hate the idea of wealthiness as much as 
the word. It seems to me to carry a notion of 
fulness, stagnation, and insignificancy.’’) Not 
but what he wishes his best friend to take 
pains ‘‘to acquire, if possible, what the | 
world, with some propriety, calls an easy for- 
tune.’’ A thought he is wont to dwell on is 
that of the balance, or alternation he observes 
between pains and pleasures, the one always 
following and by anticipation modifying the 
other. His extraordinary interest in furni- 





ture, toys, urns, and contrivances in his 
grounds becomes more and more a deliberate 
device—effective by its very triviality—for 
keeping himself amused and so able to tolerate | 
better trying physical discomforts, These 
were always much aggravated by winter—and 
therefore autumn as ‘the Harbinger’’ of 
winter was a sad season to him. ‘‘ It seems,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ to centre in itself rather too much 
of the douce Melancholie; a little whereof is 
the most refin’d Pleasure we know.” 
Shenstone was a man of unusually strong 
affections concentrated upon a small group 
of friends, of whom the chief appears 
to have been his brother. The letter to 
Graves after his brother’s death speaks with 
the accents of grief itself—oddly seeming all 
the more spontaneous and unaffected by reason 
of the Latin quotations it contains, and 
written, it is to be remembered, nearly three 
months after the bereavement had occurred. 

Shenstone died in his forty-ninth year. In 
the last ten years of his life, and while con- 
tinuing his usual “ avocations’’ as he called 
them—poetry and the beautification of the 
Leasowes—he was brought into closer contact 
with one or two men who to some extent en- 
larged his interests. Chief of these was 
Thomas Percy, whose ‘ Reliques ’ are largely 
due to Shenstone’s suggestion in the first in- 
stance, and further to ius counsels and encour- 
agement. This interest is attested by several 
good letters. 








A troublesome lawsuit, by no means off 
own seeking, threw a‘gloom over five 6 
years of Shenstone’s life. It is mer 
several times in letters, but by no meang. 
such a way as to indicate its impo 1 
Similarly here and there we have mentig 
some part taken by him in local affairs, 


we may suspect was greater than he chosé 


; , ~, | reveal in correspondence. Amon poets 
Tories ; men of science, by nature Whigs. He P 8 pow 


had at one time a great admiration for § 
ser—after he had been induced to view 
as simple and even somewhat ludicrous. — 
Milton he dares to say that the pas 

‘ Paradise Lost ’ (X. 828 ff ‘‘... him afte 
disputes, Forced I absolve . . ”) where 4 
takes to himself the blame for the fall “ ig 
vulgarly expressed.’’ Richardson, thot 
finding him long—as who does not ?—he ce 
in the end to consider a benefactor to m 
kind. Horace Walpole he admires for 


liveliness and ingeniousness, but more thi 


once complains of his inaccuracy in the w 
English. One instance of his change of mi 
is his admiration, in 1749, of the “ striki 
character of Parson Adams, whom in Jf 


es 


he regarded as ‘‘ tedious.’’ (He much lik 


Squire Western.) Another is his first 
disparagement of Johnson’s Rambler whi 
he came later on to rate highly. 

Mr. Mallam is careful to tell us in e 


instance whence (whether from printed @ 


manuscript source) the text of each letter i 
derived. He gives references to most of # 
contemporary works mentioned or quoted, @ 
also to most of the quotations from 


English classics ; and he gives short biographi h 


cal “particulars of the people mentioned. 


on the whole, the annotation leaves mill t 


be desired. There are a large number 6 


phrases, allusions and other matters in th 


letters which call for notes and have them m 


What is more extraordinary is that not 


single reference is given for any of the qu 
tions from Latin writers with which § 
stone abounds—after the true fashion of f 
eighteenth century. This total ignoring, 
duces the unhappy impression that the e 
so far as the Latin is concerned, simply “ 
it up.’”’ We would submit that a tole 
competence in Latin is necessary for the 
ing of most eighteenth-century authors; 
at any rate, the calling in of an assis 
this point competent. It is also a A 
some one conversant with Greek did not 


a 


at the line from Theocritus printed on p. 
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